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COURSE OF STUDY 



Drawing, Painting and Modeling: Stories 
and subjects of lessons will be illustrated 
when interesting enough to arouse feel- 
ing sufficient for such expression. There 
will be modeling and baking of primitive 
dishes like those once made by the Indian 
tribes of this region. These will be dec- 
orated with paints in original designs. 
Christmas gifts will be decorated with 
the children's own patterns. Illustra- 
tions will be drawn or painted for the 



Christmas books which are to be written, 
with favorite stories or pictures as sub- 
jects. 

Physical Culture: In the school-room 
special exercises will be given for improve- 
ment of children's standing position; 
games of hopping, throwing, and jump- 
ing, specific training for running, jump- 
ing, and vaulting will be given in the 
gymnasium. The games will be battle- 
ball and curtain-ball. 
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History 
Subject: The development of local self- 
government and of a representative central 
government in New England. 

The Tendency of the Puritans to Settle in 
Towns. Draw a map showing the sixteen 
towns founded in Massachusetts before 1634. 
Consider the causes of the existence of separate 
towns: (1) Emigration of church congregations 
in a body; (2) Geographical conditions favor- 
able to commercial independence. 

Organization of Town Governments. Con- 
sider difficulty of having the towns governed 
from Boston and the love of the people for in- 
dependence. Describe the origin of the town 
meetings in Dorchester and Charlestown. (The 
children will organize and act out a town meet- 
ing, electing the town officers, voting money 
for highways, schools, etc., and doing other 
necessary business.) 

Dispersive Forces in Massachusetts. De- 
scribe the religious intensity of the age, its pro- 
ductiveness, its different religious opinions and 
intolerance. Show that the Puritans, having 
come to Massachusetts to found a state accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the Bible, felt 
compelled to banish all those who held and 
taught opinions conflicting with the principles 
upon which their government was established; 
and show how these differences of opinions and 
banishments led to the formation of new col- 
onies. 

Roger Williams. Tell the story of Williams' 



trial and banishment and the founding of 
Rhode Island. 

Joseph Hooker. Describe the rivalry be- 
tween Hooker and Cotton, the discontent of 
the settlers at Newtown and their resolve to 
emigrate to the valley of the Connecticut. 
Show pictures of and describe the Connecticut 
valley and their journey there. 

John Davenport. Tell how Davenport came 
to Massachusetts with a party of Londoners, 
and not finding favorable conditions there, 
wem; to New Haven to establish his ideal state. 
Maine and New Hampshire. Settlements 
had been founded in these two states by Gorges 
and Mason. The religion was in general that 
of the Church of England, and hence utterly 
opposed to that of the Puritans. 

The New England Confederacy. Draw a 
map showing the position of the various New 
England colonies and of the Dutch in New 
York and the French in Canada. Show that 
there was danger of attack from both of these 
and from the Indians as well, and that on ac- 
count of domestic disturbances little help could 
be expected from England in case of war; 
hence the need for a union of the Puritan col- 
onies. Describe the meeting of delegates from 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven with 
those of Massachusetts in Boston, and the. for- 
mation of the United Colonies of New England. 
Discuss the importance of this union in itself 
and as a model for the confederation of the 
thirteen colonies in 1774 and for the United 
States. 
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The Colonies and the Indians. Recall the 
treaty of Plymouth with Massasoit and how well 
it was kept. Tell briefly the story of the Pequot 
war. Show the intention of the colonists to 
deal fairly by the Indians, as expressed in laws 
regulating trade with the Indians and purchase 
of land from them, and in attempts to convert 
them to Christianity. In spite of these inten- 
tions the Indians became fearful of extinction, 
and under the leadership of Philip formed a 
coalition for the purpose of exterminating the 
whites. The result — the terrible King Philip's 
war — was a victory for the white men. 

Education in the Colonies. The serious pur- 
pose of the Puritans is shown by the founding 
of Harvard College and the "faire grammar 
school " in 1636 (the year of the Pequot war) and 
by laws requiring parents to educate their chil- 
dren (passed in 1642) and requiring towns to 
establish schools (passed in 1654). 

Industries and Home Life. Let the children 
continue the work in spinning, weaving, candle- 
making, etc., begun last month, and keep them 
always in touch with the home and industrial 
life of the colonies. 

Thanksgiving Day. Describe the circum- 
stances which led to the first Thanksgiving Day, 
and show how the present national observance 
of the day typifies the national extent of the 
Puritan institutions of local self-government 
and representative central government. 

Writing : Reasons for the formation of the 
New England Confederacy. 

Art : Drawing and painting of scenes from 
colonial life. This will involve some study of 
the architecture and costumes of the people 

Industrial Art : Spinning of wool, weaving 
of homespun, making of Puritan costumes. 

Manual Training : Making of a colonial 
loom. 

Reading : The Puritan Boy in Ten Boys on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. 
Speech, Oral Reading and Dramatic Art: 

Dramatic representation of an old New Eng- 
land town meeting ; selections from Miles 
Standish. 

Music : Song. Duke Street, School Hymn- 
ary p. 155; Thanksgiving Hymn, Songs of 
Life and Nature. 

References ; For Maps. Eggleston, The Be- 
ginners of a Nation, pp. 275,296, 343; Drake, 
The Making of New England; Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin, Old Times in Colonial Days. 



Geography 

Subject.— Glaciers and Glacial Action about 
Chicago. (Continued.) 
Study of Present Glaciers. 

I. Alpine Glaciers. Show pictures of gla- 
ciers, with moraines, crevasses, etc. Read de- 
scriptions of the glaciers. Discuss motion of 
glaciers: 1. Cause, excess of yearly snowfall 
over melting. 2. Manner, like a river, i. e. 
faster at the top than at the bottom, and in the 
middle than on the sides. 3. Effects (a) on the 
ice itself, structure ; (b) on the ground under 
and at the sides of the ice, striations, polish, 
etc.; (c) on the material carried on, within, 
and under the ice. 

Show pictures and read descriptions of Arc- 
tic glaciers. Discuss their motion, showing 
that no mountains are necessary for the motion 
of these glaciers. 

II. Can the Appearances Observed at Stony 
Island be explained by Glacial Action? (a) Are 
the drift, striations, etc., observed similar to 
those produced by modern glaciers ? (b) If 
the effects observed are due to glaciers, from 
what direction must the glacier have come ? 

The great North American glacier, its 
extent, the possible causes of its origin, the 
results it has produced. 

III. Topography of New England. Study 
the characteristic features of the New England 
landscape by means of pictures. Compare the 
effect of glaciation in that section with its effect 
about Chicago. Make a sand map of New 
England, showing its position with regard to 
the river basins of the St. Lawrence and Cham- 
plain and the Hudson. Locate on this map the 
settlements studied this month, including the 
French and Dutch as well as the Puritan 
colonies. 

Number Work: Compare the size of gla- 
ciers, as the Muir Glacier and the Mer de 
Glace, with each other, and with familiar ob- 
jects. From the size of the glacier and the 
weight of a cubic foot of ice, find the weight 
of one or more of the glaciers considered. 

Compare the lengths of the Hudson, Cham- 
plain, and St. Lawrence rivers. 

Writing: Reasons for thinking that a great 
glacier once covered the northern part of North 
America, and a description of its action. 

Modeling:. Modeling of sand map of New 
England. 

References 

Kingsley, Madame How and Lady Why, 
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pp. 97-115; Tyndall, Forms of Water ; Tyndall, 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 

Nature Study 

Meteorology : Continue the use of the ther- 
mometer, and rain-gauge and the weather rec- 
ord in the same manner as last month. 

Astronomy: Measure the noon slant of the 
sun every week, particularly on November 22d; 
compare with the slant on October 22d. Find 
the area of level ground covered by a beam of 
sunshine of given cross-section. Compare with 
the area covered by the same beam October 22. 
Compare the intensities of sunshine in the two 
cases. Compare also the average temperature 
of the two months. 

Zoology: Preparations of Animals for Win- 
ter. Observe in all possible ways the animals 
which are (1) escaping winter by migration; (2) 
preparing for winter by the growth of a winter 
coat and the storing up of food supplies, etc.; 
and (3) preparing to hibernate. Compare the 
first two classes in regard to organs of locomo- 
tion and coverings. Let the children collect 
and bring to the school-room as many varieties 
of small animals, snakes, toads, frogs, turtles, 
larvae of insects, etc., as they can, and there 
watch their behavior as winter approaches. 

Animal Movements: Study by means of pic- 
tures, visits to the zoological gardens, and mu- 
seum specimens the organs of locomotion in 
various classes of animals. Notice what classes 
are adapted to migration. Study similarly the 
organs of prehension. Observe how the develop- 
ment of one pair of limbs as organs of pre- 
hension impairs their usefulness as organs 
of locomotion. Compare, in this particular, 
man, the monkey, the squirrel, the horse, and 
the bird. 

Animal Coverings: Visit Lincoln Park and 
observe what animals have a new coat for 
winter, and how it differs in length, thick- 
ness, and color from the summer coat. Study 
the coverings of animals which live in (1) water; 

(2) in swamps; (3) on dry land; (4) in the air and 
trees. Make a careful study by means of speci- 
mens brought to class of (1) wool, (2) hair, 

(3) fur, (4) feathers. How does man make use 
of these? 

Number Work 

Use the data obtained in Nature study 
to solve the following problems: 

1. Find the part of the days of October 
(expressed as a common fraction and aS a 



per cent) which have been fair, cloudy, rainy, 
and frosty. 

2. Find the total rainfall for the month. Find 
the part, expressed as a common fraction and 
as a per cent, which it is of the average rain- 
fall for November. 

3. Find how many times as great the area 
of level surface covered by a given beam of sun- 
shine is as the cross-section of the beam itself. 
Find what part the intensity of sunshine on 
the level surface is of the intensity in a cross- 
section perpendicular to the direction of the 
beam. 

4. What part (expressed both as a common 
fraction and as a per cent) of the animals ob- 
served migrate? What part grow winter coats? 
What part lay up a store of food? What part 
have coverings which are in some way useful 
to man? 

5. Find the part the day is of the whole 
twenty-four hours. Find the part the night 
is. Find the daily and weekly changes in the 
length of the day. What part (expressed both 
as a fraction and as a per cent) is this of the 
whole day? Of the whole twenty-four hours? 

Writing: How animals prepare for winter. 

Oral Reading: Selections from Redruff in 
Ernest Seton Thompson's Wild Animals I 
Have Known. 

Drawing: Diagram showing the noon slant 
of the sun October 22d and November 22d, and 
the areas covered by a beam of given cross- 
section on the two dates. 

Rapid drawing of skeletons of fore limbs 
of man, monkey, squirrel, and horse. 

Painting: November landscape. Animals in 
Lincoln Park, showing color of winter coats. 

Making: Boxes needed for preservation of 
specimens and animals collected for observa- 
tion of winter habits. 

Music 

Nutting Song, p. 162; Autumn Song, p. 140; 
Harvest Song, p. 66 — all in Second Book, Mod- 
ern Music Series. Harvest (hymn), Songs of 
Life and Nature, p. 186. Spinning Song, Mod- 
ern Music Series, Third Book, p. 114. We 
Plough the Fields, Eleanor Smith's Songs for 
Little Children, Book 2, p. 24. Wind Song, 
Modern Music Series, First Book, p. 94; The 
Months, Modern Music Series, Primer, p. 62; 
A Snowy Day, Modern Music Series, Third 
Book, p. 174. 
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References 

For Meteorology and Astronomy, see refer- 
ences for last month. For Animal Movements, 
Orton, Comparative Zoology, pp. 154-166; Chap- 



man, Bird Life, pp. 14-34 ; Thomson, The 
Study of Animal Life, pp. 120-124; Jackman, 
Nature Study in the Grammar Grades, p. 334; 
Semper, Animal Life, pp. 101-117. 
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History 



The subject for the month is Marco 
Polo and the Routes of Trade. In this 
way the subject of China connects naturally 
with that of Venice and the other Italian 
cities which will be studied later in the 
year, and the history subjects for the year 
thus coordinate readily with Eurasia, the 
topic for the year's study in geography. 

I. When did Europe first get full and 
authentic knowledge of China? 

I. The Polos, Maffeo and Nicolo: a. Their 
first journey to China; b. Their embassy to the 
Pope; c. Marco Polo's journey; his services to 
the Great Khan; his travels; his book; its re- 
ception in Europe. 

II. Europe's trade-relations with the 
Orient in the Middle Ages. 

1. The Europeans imported silks, gold, 
precious stones, ivory, cashmeres, dyewood, 
perfumes, and spices. Of these, spices and 
silks were particularly desired. Woolens were 
the principal export. 

2. Trade with the East was stimulated by 
the Crusades. 

a. Venice and Genoa offered their fleets to 
transport soldiers and pilgrims and received 
trading privileges in Constantinople in return. 

3. The routes of trade: a. The Northern, by 
the Black Sea, the Phasis, the Cyrus, the Cas- 
pian, the Oxus, and the Indus, b. The Middle: 
Through Syria and by way of the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf. c. The Southern: By 
way of the Mediterranean, Alexandria, and the 
Red Sea. 

4. The Conquest, in the thirteenth century, of 
Constantinople by the Venetians and the lead- 
ers of the Fourth Crusade, and the consequent 
Venetian monopoly, a. The regaining of Con- 
stantinople, in 1261, "by the Greek Emperor, 
with the aid of the Genoese, the consequent 



privileges granted the Genoese, and the forc- 
ing of Venice to the old Alexandrian route. 

5. The closing of the routes of trade by the 
Turks and by the fall of the Mongol dynasty, 
and the consequent search for new routes, a. 
The Westward or Spanish route; b. The East- 
ward or Portuguese route. Prince Henry the 
Navigator; Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 

References 

Knox, Travels of Marco Polo; Thomas 
Wright, Marco Polo's Travels; Hugh Murray, 
Travels of Marco Polo; W. E. Griffis, The 
Romance of Discovery; Abbe Raynal, History 
of Europeans in Indies; John Yeats, Growth 
and Vicissitudes of Commerce; George Burton 
Adams, Mediaval Civilization; Charles Mor- 
ris, Civilization; Robert Kerr, Collection of 
Voyages and Travels; Octave Noel, Histoire 
du Commerce du Monde ; JohnFiske, Discovery 
and Conquest. 

Dramatic Reading: Rushan Beg, by Long- 
fellow. 

Geography 

The subject for the year will be Eurasia. 
The subject for the month is China. 

Before proceeding to China the children 
will take a general survey of the topog- 
raphy of Eurasia, noting (a) the moun- 
tain regions, (b) the table-lands (<r) the 
plain regions, (d) the coast-lines (e) the 
areas as compared with those of North 
America and of the United States. They 
will draw relief maps of the continent, 
and model some of the more obvious feat- 
ures . in sand. After this the work will 
proceed somewhat as follows : 

I. Situation of China : latitude and longi- 
tude ; relations to mountains and sea. 

1. What, therefore, are we to expect of its 
climate ? Diversity (compared with United 
States); winds; rainfall. 



